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Looking For Something ? 





If that something is a phonograph rec- 
ord, you'll be happy to know that your 
job of finding the record you want has 
been made easier than ever. The perfect 
guide to the best in recorded music, the 
new 1945 CoLumBia CATALOG, is off 
the press, ready to show you at a glance 
who has recorded the music you want 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
to hear or what recordings have been 
| made by your favorite Columbia artist. 
Many improvements have been made 
7 in this storehouse of musical informa- 
; tion, improvements based on sugges- 
tions from those who use the Catalog 
every day. Get this handy, indispens- 
able guide from your Columbia Dealer. 
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Editorial Notes 


Our recent change of title created a 
furore. Nobody seems to object to the 
words “Record Guide” but a great number 
of readers have written us to express more 
or less vehement disagreement with our 
choice of the word “Listener's” and to urge 
us to retain the adjective “American.” 
“In plain English,” writes one reader who 
occupies an important position with the 
Government and whose remarks sum up 
the sentiments of many correspondenis, 
“your contention of the word ‘American’ 
suggesting a chauvinistic attitude is the 
bunk. We are American—and we have as 
much right to the use of the word as any 
other nation in the Western hemisphere.” 
This friendly interest disarms us, and since 
our chief aim is always to serve our sub- 
scribers, we have bowed to their expressed 
wish and made the suggested change. We 
take this opportunity to express our grati- 
tude to those who wrote and to reassure 
all our readers that, under any name, we 
shall continue to exert our best efforts in 
behalf of recorded music and of all those 
who have its interests at heart. 

In a letter from a reader regarding notes 
we wrote for Columbia’s reissue of Clau- 


dia Muzio’s Operatic Album he takes issue 
with our assertion that Muzfo sang oper- 
atic arias in the manner of a singer of 
songs. “I think yours is a mistaken atti- 
tude,” he writes; “Muzio was both dram- 
atic and theatrical in her singing.” To be 
sure, she was dramatic and theatrical— 
witness her singing of Addio del passato 
from La Traviata and the aria from An- 
drea Chenier. The writer goes on to say 
that one might think of Muzio “as the 
Duse or Bernhardt of Song.” We did not 
aim to characterize Muzio as an Italian 
lieder singer, but we did mean to convey 
that she thought of an aria as a song. Hav- 
ing known Muzio, we were familiar with 
her views on this point: she once said to 
us that an operatic aria was to be treated 
first and foremost as a song, the dramatic 
intensity requisite to the scene was to 
come from within. She abhorred the ex- 
aggerations and excesses that so many so- 
pranos indulged in, although she was 
guilty of some herself. Critics in both this 
country and in Europe praised her for her 
emotional restraint in her_art. 

No singer could be both a Bernhardt 
and a Duse in Song; the two great actress- 
es were worlds apart. One should recall 
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the remark of the English writer, Arthur 
Symons on these women: Bernhardt, he 
said, was like a full symphony orchestra, 
Duse was like a string quartet—an inti- 
mate voiced artist. The distinction should 
be made. To say that Muzio was the Duse 
of the operatic world would be paying her 
the highest compliment we can imagine, 
a compliment that brings to mind the fact 
that another great Italian soprano—Gem- 
ma Bellincioni—was called the “Duse of 
Opera” in her day. If Bellincioni, who 
was a greater singing actress than vocalist, 
could be designated the Duse of Opera, 
then Muzio, who was a greater singer and 
an accomplished actress, surely deserves a 
similar appellation. But it would seem to 
us that Duse had something else quite 
apart from these two distinguished ladies 
of the opera house, resulting from a cul- 
tural background that we are not con- 
vinced either Bellincioni or Muzio ever 
had. 


Muzio told us that arias in opera were 
to her song-moments, and certainly there 
are many moments in the eight operatic 
arias she sings in the Columbia album 
which convey that feeling. There are many 
songs belonging only to the concert reper- 
tory in which the emotion is broadly dra- 


matic and frequently theatrical. Many 
lieder convey these effects — Schubert's 


Gretchen am Spinnrade and Erlkoenig, 
Strauss’ Blindenklage and Schumann's Tbe 
Two Grenadiers, to name but a few. It 
would be idle to deny that Muzio was not 
primarily an operatic singer, but she was 
a gifted songstress, and we think in the 
long run those hearing her from record- 
ings will think of her as the songstress as 
much as the operatic artist. Muzio’s album 
of French and Italian songs (Columbia set 
289) reveals characteristics similar to those 
found in her operatic album; as a matter 
of fact, it has been said that her projec- 
tion of Pergolesi's Se tu m’ami and Re- 
fice’s Umbra di nube conjured memories 
of the opera house, but then the Pergolesi 
aria is closely akin to the operatic arias 
of his time. Moreover, the art of bel canto, 
of which Muzio was as good an exponent 
as any in her day, embraced an under- 
standing of singing whether in the oper- 
atic aria or in the concert song. The word 
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“aria,” literally meaning “air,” was used 
to describe songs in the old days as well 
as operatic arias. And Muzio was one who 





remembered this and profited by her 
knowledge. 
FIFTY VOCAL RECORDS 
(Continued from page 42) 


cords with eagerness, expecting to hear 
the finest bel canto imaginable. Although 
I tried my best to like what I heard, I 
was, on the whole, disappointed. Bonci 
was a prolific recorder. Beginning in 1905 
he sang often for Fonotipia in Milan. 
Later, in America he recorded for Edison 
and Columbia; when well past his prime 
he concluded his recording career with 
some electrical Columbias made about 
1927. 

I have listened to numerous products 
of Bonci’s various recording sessions and 
my impression is that he did not trouble 
to do himself consistent justice. Particul- 
arly in the case of his Fonotipias it sounds 
as though he was content to sing his arias 
only once each without bothering to try 
again and again to achieve a perfect per- 
formance. Mechanically the discs are clear 
and forward, and Bonci’s voice should 
have been an ideal recording instrument, 
bur the results are uneven and often down- 
right poor. Of all the Bonci records that 
I know, the one that comes closest to 
living up to his great reputation is this 
Spirto gentil, a very high and difficult 
aria which few tenors of our day attempt. 
In my opinion, Bonci’s interpretation 
surpasses the more famous Caruso ver- 
sion. Another disc that exhibits Bonci’s 
high range, marvelous diction and beauti- 
ful style is A te, 0 cara from I Puritani 
(Fonotipia 39084), in which the singer 
does a diminuendo on a high C sharp. In 
toth performances the phrases are broad- 
ly concevied, the attacks clean; the singer 
sets himself a merciless task and performs 
it magnificently. His tones are not volup- 
tuous but they ring with a warmth and 
sincerity of expression. 


(To be continued) 
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The Britisher dropped me cff in front 
of the Colliseum, but I was not interested 
in the glories of ancient Rome, my con 
cern was the coming three days’ leave and 
what they had to offer. From the Colliseum 
I wended my way to the more modern 
section of the city in the darkness of an 
August night. Billboards of concerts and 
opera announcements attracted my atten- 
tion and with the aid of a flashlight I was 
soon able to ascertain what I had missed 
and what I could expect. 

Early the next morning, Monday, after 
a good night’s rest in a spring bed, for the 
first time in many moons, I went out to 
look up offices of La Voce del Padrone 
and the publishing firm of Ricordi. On 
my way I investigated a record shop that 
still had a fairly good selection of late 
recordings. Prices were higher than I an- 
ticipated, but across the street at another 
record shop I was able to purchase a group 
of records at prices considerably lower than 
at Naples. 

When I finally reached the offices of 
La Voce del Padrone, I found the place 
closed. The man in charge pointed to the 
AMG notice and that was that. An in- 
quiry for recent record releases proved of 
no avail except that a list of forthcoming 
releases was mentioned. These will be 
dealt with later. 
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The name of Alati was next on my list 
of places to visit. I found the shop ready 
to close, but asked for Signor Alati per- 
sonally and soon was in the presence of 
a most congenial person who loved to talk 
about music and who knew his music and 
musicians intimately. His was a splendid 
and imposing place which in normal times 
housed all of the records of European 
makes. But here as elsewhere the ravages 
of war had prevented replenishment of 
stock. Here also, as elsewhere, I learned of 
the total destruction of the La Voce del 
Padrone factories at Milan. What was the 
lot of a small firm like MIA was also the 
lot of a large international concern. Not 
only the buildings but literally hundreds 
of masters had been destroyed. After con- 
cluding my visit at Alati’s I fully intended 
to go to the Quirino Theatre to hear the 
famous tenor Tagliavini in L’Elisir d’ 
Amore but couldn't find the place. Later, 
a curious incident was to lead me directly 
to that theatre and to a long conversa- 
tion with Signor Tagliavini. 

Another interesting experience occurred 
while I was at the Red Cross the previous 
night. Waiting there for a friend, I spied 
a map of Rome and decided to ask the 
lady at the information desk for directions 
to the Quirino, also to the Royal Opera, 
and the Adriano, where the Orchestra cf 
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Santa Cecilia was to be heard. The lady 
at the desk knew of the places and what 
was going on at each. One question ied 
to another and before we knew it—despite 
the interruptions of information-seeking 
soldiers—we were having a most interest- 
ing discussion pro and con of music and 
musicians. It seems she had travelled all 
of Europe, had heard all the important 
musicians of her times, and visited all of 
the important music centres. During the 
course of the conversation she said she 
had a modest collection of records. This 
excited my curiosity so much that I asked 
her if I might visit her home and listen 
to some of her recordings. To this she 
assented and accordingly we arranged a 
little session next morning. As she had an 
appointment with the dentist at noon only 
one and half hours were to be at my 


disposal. 
An Honor from the King 


The first thing that struck me on enter- 
ing the lady’s home the next morning was 
a picture of King Victor Emmanuel pre- 
senting the Gold Medal of Honor to her. 
This was a posthusaous presentation for 
gallantry of action by her husband, who 
had been a Captain in the Royal Italian 
Navy. We talked a bit and then with a 
wave of her hands she motioned to her 
records. There were a few I was unac- 
quainted with, but these did not deter me 
from renewing some old acquaintances. I 
found a Sicilian song Amuri, Amuri, sung 
by Toti dal Monte most interesting, and 
I was considerably impressed by the play- 
ing of two Scarlatti sonatas by Carlo 
Zecchi, who until his unfortunate accident 
was, as I have previously pointed out, 
Italy's greatest pianist. Time passed so 
quickly and smoothly that she called and 
cancelled her appointment with the den- 
tist. Shortly after noon we had to call 
quits, however, because she had to return 
to duty at the Red Cross, which, inciden- 
tally, is situated in the Villa Borghese, 
made famous by Respighi in his Pines 
of Rome. The name of this delightfully 
friendly and hospitable lady is Inga Rodo- 
nacchi. She was born in Latvia in the city 
of Riga. It occurred to me to ask her if 
she knew Jan Nedra, who sings the solo 
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part in the Decca-Parlophone Recording 
of the Prologue of Boris, and also Emil 
Cooper, the conductor. She had vivid mem- 
ories of them, having seen and heard them 
often. As a young girl, she told me, she 
was forced to flee from Russia; this was 
at the time of the Revolution. Finally, she 
settled in Italy in 1929, and there married. 
She had been living in Rome for the past 
two years since her husband’s death. My 
visit to Signora Rodonacchi will always be 
a pleasant memory! 


Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” 


Next I made a flying visit to Ricordi, 
where I was fortunate to acquire a copy 
of Monteverdi's Orfeo in the Giacomo 
Benvenuti edition which is the one used 
in the recording originally put out by MIA 
but now sponsored by La Voce del Pad- 
rone. After this I returned to Alati, who 
supplied me with some interesting lists of 
Cetra and Telefunken, which I will speak 
of again. 

The next day, Tuesday, took me to the 
Royal Opera, where I heard Mefistofele 
with Giulio Neri in the name part and 
Gabriella Gatti (a Cetra recording artist) 
as the excellent Margherita. Vincenzo 
Be!lezza was the conductor. Faust was sung 
by Renato Gigli, but he was no match 
for his more famous co-artist. Neri is re- 
garded as one of Italy's four best bassos; 
to date he has not, however, recorded. In 
spite of war conditions the production of 
the opera compared favorably with the 
best America has to offer. The orchestra 
is a large one consisting of 80 or more 
players in the pit and 20 more for the 
back-stage music. The strings number 60, 
being divided into 16, 16, 10, 10, and 8. 
The trumpet player had a splendid tone 
which came out magnificently in the cli- 
maxes, a tone reminiscent of Boston’s 
Mager. The chorus was very good, partic- 
ularly in the Prologue and in the Witches’ 
Sabbath. 

During one of the intermissions I pro- 
ceeded to the orchestra pit wall where I 
spoke to some of the players. One of the 
members spoke a bit of English, which 
facilitated matters. Looking over the or- 
chestra I noted only a few women players: 
two harpists and a half-dozen among the 
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violins and violas. I’ was able to find out 
from the players that in May 1943 Verdi's 
opera Un Ballo in Maschera was recorded 
in its entirety with Beniamino Gigli, 
Maria Caniglia, Gino Becchi and Tancredi 
Pasero, Tullio Serafin conducting. If the 
masters by some good fortune have been 
saved, opera enthusiasts can look forward 
to an exceptional presentation. 

Also, at the same time, I learned, the 
following records were made with Luigi 
Ricci conducting: the Romanza from Lwisa 
Miller and a duet from I Puritani, the 
former sung by Lauri-Volpi and the latter 
by Lauri-Volpi and Pasero. It appears the 
widely publicized death of Lauri-Volpi, 
which it will be recalled was reported in 
my article on Italian Odeon in the July 
1944 issue of this magazine, was without 
foundation. I learned that he is now liv- 
ing in Spain with his wife, who is a 
Spaniard. 

Some of the outstanding singers appear- 
ing at the Royal Opera are Maria Caniglia, 
Giulio Neri, Gabriella Gatti, and Giovanni 
Manuritta. Among the conductors are 
Bellezza, Oliviero de Fabritiis and Franco 
Capuana. 

An amusing incident occurred during 
the last scene while 1 was watching the 
stage from the side of the pit. Standing 
on the staircase leading into the orchestra 
seats I was observing the conductor, the 
players and the stage with interest, when 
suddenly without warning the first string 
bass player, who had been conversing with 
me during the intermission, inquired above 
the music if I would be interested in buy- 
ing some genuine old Italian violins. This 
struck an enormously responsive chord in 
me but I told him hastily I would speak 
to him after the opera. He kept on, how- 
ever, referring to the fine qualities of the 
instruments and I kept repeatedly saying 
in Italian “dépo l’opera.” His would-be 
salesmanship finally distracted the nearby 
violins so much that some lost the beat 
with the result that Bellezza slapped the 
side of his trouser leg with his baton and 
gave them all a baleful glare that soon 
restored order. After the opera we got 
around to the violins and to other things. 
It transpired that the bass player's name 
was Bille, and that he was formerly with 
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the La Scala Orchestra at the time when 
that orchestra made its American tour with 
Maestro Toscanini. With what affection 
these players speak of Toscanini! 

In the company of the English-speaking 
player, Gino Berardi, we all later made our 
way to his home which is near Radio 
Rome, where a concert of EIAR, Rome 
was being conducted by Lt. Henry Joachim 
of the American Army. This Berardi was 
formerly a member of the ELAR Orchestra 
but lost his job there because of his out- 
spoken criticism of Fascism. It seems, ac- 
cording to not a few people with whom 
I spoke, that quite a few of Italy’s out- 
standing musicians are still sympathetic to 
or have been advocates of Fascism. 

I arrived at the Rome Radio building 
during the playing of the second move- 
ment of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
After this came the concluding number of 
the concert, Beethoven’s Coriolanus Over- 
ture. The orchestra gave evidence of being 
a first-class kody of players. 

After the concert, I engaged in conver- 
sation with one violinist of the orchestra. 
This proved to be a lucky stroke for he 
turned out to be the second violinist in 
the famed Roma Quartet, Francesco Mon- 
telli. We had quite a talk and as he did 
not live very far from where I was stay- 
ing in Rome we repaired there in com- 
pany with his son, who spoke English ex- 
cellently. 

He told me of a fine concert that had 
been conducted by Carlo Zecchi a few 
days before; Zecchi, he said, and others 
agreed, was one of the great Italian con- 
ductors of today. Although he has only 
taken up conducting recently, his great 
musicianship has raised him to the heights 
and aroused the admiration of all musi- 
cians who have played under his direction. 

The permanent - conductor of Radio 
Rome’s EIAR Orchestra is Fernando Pre- 
vitali; he shares the podium with Willy 
Ferrero, the erstwhile boy prodigy. The 
orchestra numbers 80 players. Much more 
time is devoted to the preparation of a 
concert than is usually allowed in the 
US.A. For the concert that Lt. Joachim 
conducted there were 14 hours of rehearsal, 
which is roughly equivalent to four re- 
hearsals under normal conditions. This is 
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possible because the institution is con- 
trolled by the state and only two or pos- 
sibly three concerzs are broadcast during 
the week. Previtali has made many record- 
ings for Cetra. One of the best and most 
important of these is the Second Symphony 
of Franco Alfano. Most people will recail 
Alfano for his work in completing Puc- 
cini’s last opera, Turandot. 


All the members of the Roma Quartet 
play in the EIAR Orchestra with the ex- 
ception of the first violinist, Signor Zuc- 
carini, a professor at the Santa Cecilia 
Academy. The former cellist of the quartet 
was Luigi Silva, who is now at the East- 
man School in Rochester. It was of interest 
to learn that Respighi originally wrote his 
Third Suite of Ancient Airs and Dances 
especially for the Roma Quartet. Later he 
added a bass part to the score so that the 
work could. be played by string orchestra. 
All of the recordings of the Roma Quartet 
were made in Berlin at the famed Bee- 
thoven Saal. This was because the quartet 
was under contract to Electrola and not 
to. La Voce del Padrone. 


[ learned of another quartet, which spe- 
cializes in modern music and has a high 
reputation. It is the Belardinelli Quartet, 
named after the first violinist. This group, 
which has made a recording of Labroca’s 
Second Quartet, was formerly connected 
with the Camerata Roma, a modern in- 
stitution of music fostered by the Fascist 
regime and forced to close when the wheels 
of fate began turning against Fascism. The 
quartet is still functioning, however. Its 
members are Danilo Belardinelli, Dan- 
dolo Sentuto, Sig. Berengo, and Silvano 
Zuccarini, the last a nephew of the first 
violinist of the Roma Quartet. Signor Zuc- 
carini has been a member of the group 
for only a few months; the former cellist 
was forced to flee Rome since he was an 
out-and-out Fascist. A trip to England for 
a long concert tour by the Roma Quartet, 
I learned, had been interrupted by the war. 


The next day, Wednesday, my third in 
Rome, found me eager for a short but full 
schedule, but as events proved the day was 
longer and more exciting than I antici- 
pated. A quick trip to a somewhat seedy 
looking shop resulted in some worthwhile 
purchases of music. From there I went to 
the record shop called Selecta where I 
picked up a group of recordings including 
a 1939 performance of Respighi’s Feste 
Romane by De Sabata and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, among other things. 

Later, after sorrowfully packing my 
things, the records in particular with con- 
siderable care, | made my way to the main 
road leading out of the city down High- 
way No. 6, the famed Appian Way. Think- 
to take a short cut to visit another shop 
I had found closed the day before (record 
fans will appreciate my eagerness to ac- 
quire new treasures), I suddenly came 
across the Quirino Theatre, which I had 
tried to find my first day in Rome. A bill- 
board announcing the coming attractions 
prompted me to copy down the outstand- 
ing aspects of these for recommendations 
to others. Then suddenly, an “I don’t care 
what happens” attitude overtook me and 
I decided pronto to see if there were any 
artists or orchestra players back stage. It 
took some trouble to find the back-stage 
entrance; they always are hard to discover 
in the little Italian theatres. At last I found 
the door and inquired of the stage-door 
man if I might see Signor Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini. Now this was not an unusual re- 
quest, as he was the director and leading 
artist of this little company which had 
dared to compete with the Royal Opera 
at the height of the summer season. The 
doorman departed and I had only waited 
a few minutes when the noted tenor ap- 
peared saying, “I am Tagliavini.” I intro- 
duced myself and stated I would like an 
interview, whereupon he graciously invit- 
ed me upstairs to his office and there be- 
gan one of the most interesting and en- 
lightening experiences of my stay in Rome. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER 


MUSIC 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


Period III 


We now come to the age of Bach and 
Handel—to those two geniuses who were 
to compute the knowledge that preceding 
generations had accrued and evolved, and 
who were destined to bring to an august 
climax and a definite close the epoch of 
baroque music. Born in Central Germany 
the same year (1685), they were almost 
neighbors, but in their art they were to 
pursue separate paths. Their period in his- 
tory is often referred to as “the age of 
Bach and Handel,” but they were so com- 
pletely different that this linking of their 
names tends to give a wrong view of them. 
It has been pertinently said that they have 
nothing in common but the fact that they 
were born the same year. 

Handel, a man of the world, achieved 
greater fame during his lifetime; Bach was 
merely a local celebrity at Leipzig. We 
have comt to know and venerate Bach's 
music so greatly that we can hardly realize 
that his fame in his own day was not 
equal to that of Handel. Had he been born 
in a later age—an age in which the pub- 
lication of music was more common and 
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its dissemination more widespread and 
rapid-—it is more than probable that Bach 
would have received acclaim commensur- 
ate to that of Handel. The latter addressed 
himself to the people; while Bach, the 
meditater, sought no similar endorsement. 
Handel may be said to have summed up 
his own time, but Bach achieved a time- 
lessness which has made him as intimately 
related to our generation as he was to his 
own. He created an art that is an endur- 
ing as the elements of nature, as the spirit- 
ual and scientific achievements of man- 
kind. Less than a century after the death 
of Bach the Germans realized that these 
two represented two different mental 
worlds, and German writers in the 1820's 
—including the composer Weber—already 
designated Bach as “modern” and Handel 
as “antique.” 

Some once said there is a “feeling of 
freedom and purity” in Bach’s music, as 
limitless and enduring as mountain peaks 
and splendid vistas. Bach’s emotional qual- 
ities are less personalized than those of 
any other composer, which is one reason 
why he appeals so strongly to us today. 
The formal significance of his art seems 
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to belong definitely to our own age—an 
age in which the formal perfection of the 
machine has become an ineradicable fact. 
But while this aspect of his art is under- 
stood and emulated, the depth and breadth 
of his sensibilities evade the aspiring mod- 
ernist. There was in Bach a perfect mat- 
ing of intellect and heart; the one sharp 
and assured, the other warm, kindly and 
assuaging. When people say that Bach's 
music is emotionless they mean that it 
does not express the ordinary emotions of 
life; but it does express more vital, more 
far-reaching, more exultant emotions. With 
Bach, the absoluteness of his expression 
demands concentration, and in listening 
to his music one thinks of nothing but 
that music itself, and one’s spirit is ele- 
vated according to the degree of concen- 
tration that one applies. Even in his great 
choral works perception of the emotion is 
not contingent upon a knowledge of the 
words. 


Concertos and Other Works 


Bach’s concertos for various instruments, 
his Brandenburg Concertos, his Ouvertures 
or Suites and other works for solo instru- 
ments with ripieno (string ensemble) and 
continuo (largely extemporized bass, usu- 
ally played by the harpsichord reinforced 
with cello or gamba) were all regarded as 
chamber music in the 18th century. They 
were intended for salon or “room” per- 
formance, but today they are produced 
mainly in the concert hall. Actually their 
province is halfway between chamber and 
symphonic music, and the most appreci- 
able performances are those in which the 
instrumentation is not inflated. Nowadays 
we class as chamber music only those 
works in which there is a co-partnership 
ketween instruments or small groups of 
instruments. 

Mos: of Bach’s chamber music was writ- 
ten between 1717 and 1723. During this 
time he was Kapellmeister for Prince Leo- 
pold of Coethen. Although he appears 
never to have been very well satisfied with 
the Coethen post, he nonetheless wrote a 
great deal of fine music there, including 
most of his concertos, his suites and most 


of the chamber music included in this 
survey. 
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The works to be discussed here are 
mostly sonatas; there are, however, several 
trios and quartet arrangements of both 
The Art of the Fugue and the organ Pas- 
sacaglia. Mention will be made of some 
other works transcribed for chamber music 
ensembles. 

Before speaking of the compositions for 
a solo instrument with clavier, I should 
like first to quote a passage from Schweit- 
zer, which bears importantly upon this 
subject. Regarding these works, he says 
“we must remember the distinction of that 
day between the obbligato clavier and the 
accompanying clavier. In a sonata with 
obbligato clavier, the latter plays the chief 
role, several obbligato parts being given 
to it, while the solo instrument has only 
one. In Bach we do not get a ‘sonata for 
violin and clavier’, or ‘sonata for flute and 
clavier’, but ‘sonata for clavier and violin’ 
and ‘sonata for clavier and flute’. A light 
is thrown on a way of looking at the mat- 
ter in that epoch by the fact that a work 
for clavier and violin, if the polyphony 
was in three parts, was called a trio; they 
counted, that is to say, not the instru- 
ments but the obbligato parts. By sonata 
for violin and clavier Bach means a com- 
position in which the clavier supplies the 
bass and the figured bass [accompani- 
ments |.” 

In Bach's time, the performance of the 
obbligato clavier part was more often than 
not entrusted to two players—a cello or 
gamba for the written bass line and a key- 
board to interpret the figured bass. 


Sonata Trios 


The six sonatas published in modern 
times as for violin and piano are really 
for obbligato clavier and violin, hence ex- 
amples of the sonate en trio. In all such 
works the harpsichord is the ideal instru- 
ment for the clavier part. The tone of the 
harpsichord, an instrument in which the 
strings are plucked, rather than struck as 
in the case of the piano, blends better with 
that of the violin. The piano’s greater son- 
ority and more percussive quality is dis- 
turbing to the conversational intimacy of 
the linear writing. Moreover, certain doub- 
lings in several octaves, realizable on the 
harpsichord and indicated by Bach in his 
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original manuscript, cannot be achieved 
on the piano. However, it would be fool- 
ish to say that these works are not appre- 
ciable when heard in musicianly perfor- 
mances on the piano and violin. 

We are forunate to have these six son- 
atas in performances, rich in musical un- 
derstanding and expert technical skill, on 
the instruments for which Bach wrote 
them. I refer to the recording by Alice 
Ehlers (harpsichord) and Boris Schwarz 
(violin), (Gamut sets Nos. 7 and 8). To 
be sure, Mr. Schwarz’s tone is not always 
grateful, but the insight and sense of. style 
shown by him as well as his excellent 
partner make these performances highly 
laudable. The last three sonatas — in C 
minor, F minor and G major— are to be 
had in tasteful performances by the Bel- 
gian musicians, M. Maas (piano) and Al- 
fred Dubois (violin) (Columbia sets 186— 
C minor and G major, and 187—F minor). 
Dubois’ violin tone is more gracious than 
that of Schwarz, but there is not in his 
playing the uniformity of tonal strength— 
requisite to a vital exposition of these 
works—that one encounters in Schwarz’s 
playing. Maas’s work is very good, but 
there is not the sense of full partnership 
that one finds in the work of Miss Ehlers. 
Heard on the piano and voilin, these son- 
atas definitely throw a stronger focus on 
the latter instrument than Bach intended. 


Appreciable Works 


It is a superficial observation to call 
these works unimportant. They are over- 
shadowed, to be sure, by much that the 
composer wrote, yet they rank far above 
most contemporary compositions of their 
kind. Even today, they remain imposing 
works when heard in conjunction with the 
best of latter-day sonata writing. Schweit- 
zer tells us that they depict “soul-states 
and inner experience.” There is a note of 
sorrow hovering over all. One might im- 
agine, Schweitzer says, that Bach wrote 
these compositions soon after of the loss 
of his first wife. The intensity of the me- 
lodic line in the opening movement of 
the B minor (No. 1) conveys strongly an 
expression of sorrow and the Adagio of 
the E major (No. 3) is deeply emotional. 
But we turn to the beautiful Siciliano of 
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the C minor (No. 4) to encounter a mov- 
ing expressiveness, which seems to anti- 
cipate the profoundly touching contralto 
air Erbarme dich for the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion. Nor should one forget the spiritual 
and emotional intensity of the Largo in 
the F minor (No. 5), or the sweetly sad 
beauty of the Adagio of the G major (No. 
6). But Bach was not completely domin- 
ated by sorrow, there is a cheerfulness to 
his quick movements and a_ sweeping 
energy in his fugal finales. 


The Best of the Sonatas 


The first three sonatas are universally 
conceded to be the finest; yet the others 
deserve the admiration of listeners as well 
as performers. The C minor, mainly be- 
cause of the hauntingly beautiful opening 
Siciliano, has attained a popularity which 
the F minor and G major may be said not 
to share. Yet, this sonata, because of its 
abrupt changes of moods, is the most un- 
even of the last three. Its dynamic fugal 
movement following on the heels of the 
deeply expressive melody of the Siciliano 
seems almost too much of a volte face, a 
repudiation of that song of sorrow. The 
suavity of the succeeding Adagio and the 
extraordinary gusto of the fugal finale are 
further examples of abrupt transitions in 
mood. But the C minor remains a most 
compelling work. The F minor offers an 
interesting example of the complete change 
of character that the modern piano can 
bring to a given movement: play over the 
keyboard part of the devotional and dreamy 
Adagio on the piano and then hear it as 
it sounds from the harpsichord of Miss 
Ehlers. Schweitzer’s contention that it is 
positively unpleasant when performed on 
the piano is borne out; “the necessary va- 
porousness [implying harmonic texture] 
and at the same time definiteness of tone 
[implying linear clarity] can never be got 
on our grand piano” (nor for that matter 
on an upright one either). 

The G major Sonata resembles a suite; 
it has five movements instead of four, and 
unlike the other works opens with a true 
virtuoso allegro—a movement of unusual 
brilliance. The history of this sonata is 
interesting; it survives in three different 
forms, suggesting that Bach was unsatis- 
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fied with the contrast in each of the earlier 
versions. 

The Suite in A major, for clavier and 
violin (recorded by Ernst Victor Wolff, 
harpsichord, and Stefan Frankel, violin— 
Musicicraft set No. 3), seems to be an 
earlier work than the sonatas, probably 
one composed prior to the composer's resi- 
dence at Coethen. It is not on the same 
level as the six sonatas. It comprises seven 
movements, mostly in dance forms, which, 
following convention, are all in the same 
key. This tends to create a monotony of 
tonal effects, and to make the work in 
its entirety somewhat tiresome. Since the 
Saradande and Minuet are negligible move- 
ments (the later curiously un-Bachian with 
its repeated notes and frequent unisons), 
their exclusion might make for greater 
enjoyment of the work as a whole. There 
has been considerable controversy on the 
authenticity of this work, but its inclusion 
in the Bach-Gesellschaft edition carries a 
good deal of weight. The performance of 
this Suite by Messrs. Frankel and Wolff 
is musicianly but lacking in contrast. 
Schweitzer, while stating that the clavier 
and violin works should be performed 
with a uniformity of tonal strength, ad- 
monishes the players to avoid monotony. 
To be sure, the monotony here is due in 
part to Bach. As a recording this work 
deserves especial mention, for the balance 
between the parts is splendidly attained; 
the co-partnership of the two players be- 
ing fully exploited and maintained. 

On the last side of the recording of 
the Swite is a remarkable performance of 
the Fugue in G minor, for violin and basso 
continuo. The dignity and breadth of this 
short piece leaves one wondering why it 
is not played more often in public, yet 
one suspects its qualities would scarcely 
be realized as effectively if a piano were 
used. Mr. Wolff, in performing his part 
for the recording, improvised on the orig- 
inal figured bass in the manner of Bach’s 


time. There are few musicians among us 
today who would have been equal to the 
task of translating into living sound this 
18th-century “type of musical shorthand.” 
There is another recorded performance of 
this work, in an arrangement for string 
quartet by Mlle. Claude Crussard of the 
Ars Rediviva (Boite 4 Musique disc No. 
10), which should be of interest. The re- 
verse side of this last disc contains a Suite 
in G minor by a minor German composer 
of the 17th century, F. Funck. 

Two other sonatas, in G major (discov- 
ered in 1928) and in E minor, for violin 
and figured bass, have been strangely neg- 
lected. The intrinsic beauty of the first is 
as gratifying to the listener as it is to the 
performers. Bach used the continuo part 
of this work again in his Sonata (Trio) 
for flute, violin and clavier, and a short- 
ened version of the work forms the Sin- 
fonia in F major. The E minor Sonata is 
more in the nature of a suite, since it in- 
cludes two dance movements — an Alle- 
mande and a Gigue; however, it conforms 
with the pattern of the sonata da camera. 
Its opening Allegro is pure fireworks, but 
the Adagio ma non tanto is a beautifully 
written cantilena for the violin. The two 
dance movements illustrate Bach’s talent 
in such matters. Adolf Busch has recorded 
both of these sonatas—the G Major with 
his son-in-law Rudolf Serkin (H.M.V. disc 
DB1434), and the E minor with Artur 
Balsam (Columbia disc 71582-D). Busch 
plays both with unerring musical discern- 
ment, yet his tone is ingratiating only in 
the G major. The performances are sepa- 
rated by a period of years: the G major 
was issued around 1936 and the E minor 
in 1944. The violinist does not show the 
same technical facility in the latter as in 
the former. Moreover, Serkin provides him 
with a far more competent partnership 
than does Balsam. 


(To be continued) 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part 8 — Tenors 

“Tenors! Ye Gods!” One hears so 
many people say they dislike tenors, yet 
the general public seems to dote upon 


them. In opera, of course, tenors get 
the fattest parts, the best tunes and, 
consequently, the most attention. But 


despite the popularity of the tenor, there 
is as strong prejudice against him. The 
prejudice against the tenor as a type of 
voice is as nothing compared to the pre- 
judice against the tenor as a type of man. 
As such he is often notoriously vain, fre- 
quently stolid and doltish and more often 
than not difficult to handle. All who have 
had dealings with tenors agree on that 
point, and many a despairing manager has 
wondered time and again why high voices 
produce such obstinate and unpliant in- 
dividuals, or vice versa. All managers are 
in agreement on the old axiom, which was 
probably not original with Oscar Ham- 
merstein but is sometimes credited to him: 
“Tenors are a law unto themselves”. 
Frances Alda, the soprano, indicated her 
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agreement with this view in the title of 
her book—Men, Women and Tenors. 

Experience has taught us to be wary of 
the tenor singer and when the advent 
of a new tenor is announced we are apt 
automatically to consider him “guilty” 
until he proves that he actually cam sing. 
But somehow, through the stress and 
strain of it all, we never lose hope. After 
all, there’s really nothing like a good 
tenor. 

In spite of the scarcity of firstrate tenors 
I have had to exclude many fine records 
from my list simply for lack of space. Na- 
turally I have chosen only those perform- 
ances that I personally admire and for 
that reason some may disagee with me, 
though I know that every one of these 
recordings has a wide circle of admirers. 

Tenors of the Schipa, Gigli, Lauri-Volpi 
period are missing because much of their 
most characteristic work is available via 
electrical recording. Zenatello and De 
Muro won great fame as robustos and 
made some fine records (especially De 
Muro), but Tamagno better suited my 
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purposes. Muratore was a_ celebrated 
French tenor, but his best discs cannot be 
played on an ordinary phonograph and be- 
sides the school is sufficiently represented 
by Clement and Dalmores. Dmitri Smir- 
noff's HMV performance of the haunting 
air from Moussorgsky’s Fair at Sorochint- 
zy, Porquoi de mon triste coeur (DB753) 
is a marvelous example of mezza voce 
singing, and most difficult to obtain. An 
admirable American tenor was George 
Hamlin, whose exquisite disc of Grieg’s 
Im Kahne (Victor 64248) was edged out 
of my list only because number 50 came 
too soon. And then there was the delight- 
ful lyric tenor Paul Reimers — all con- 
noisseurs should have his blue seal Victor 
(45063) coupling Dalcroze’s Coeur de ma 
mie with the old Breton folk song, Di- 
manche a l’aube. And so it goes. It is im- 
possible to cover the situation thoroughly 
without straying beyond the limits of my 
list. 


39. GIUSEPPE ANSELMI — Don Pa- 
squale: Sogno casto e soave (Fonotipia 
62183) & Luisa Miller: Quando le sere 
al placido (Fonotipia 62166), doubled 
on Parlophone PO 61. Recorded in 
1907. 


Four years after making his debut as a 
violinist,- Anselmi 1876-1929) discovered 
that he had a voice. He was then 18 years 
old. The next two years were spent in 
study and he made his debut at Athens 
in 1896 as Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. His career advanced quickly and he 
appeared in Cairo, Alexandria, Genoa, 
Naples and finally in Milan at La Scala. 
Covent Garden first heard him in 1901. 
The handsome young tenor was also a 
favorite in South America and Russia but 
apparently he never sang in our opera 
houses. 

In the years 1907-09 Anselmi made an 
exceptionally long list of discs for Fono- 
tipia. A composer as well as a singer, he 
sometimes combined his gifts when in- 
terpreting the works of others and the 
resulting recompositions were decidedly 
individual, to say the least. Judging from 
his recordings, he was an uneven singer; 
but at his best he was very fine—the voice 
warmly lyrical and the style sensitive, a 
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polished bel canto of a school that has 
since largely vanished. His diction was 
superb. 

About 1912 the tenor made some ex- 
cellent Edison Diamond Discs, but my 
favorite Anselmi recordings remain the 
two Fonotipias that were revived a few 
years ago by the English Parlophone com- 
pany, a coupling that achieved consider- 
able circulation here. The singing and in- 
terpretations are beautiful, and absolutely 
different from anything to be heard from 
contemporary tenors. 


10. ALESSANDRO BONCI — Favorita: 
Spirto gentil (Fonotipia 39338) Re- 
corded in Milan, 1905. 





There is no doubt that Bonci (1870- 
1940) was one of the most acomplished 
tenors of a generation that was much more 
critical of singers than ours. His col- 
leagues, notably the great sopranos Lilli 
Lehmann and Marcella Sembrich, spoke 
of him in words of highest praise. When 
Hammerstein introduced him to American 
audiences in 1906 as a competitor to Ca- 
ruso, the critics outdid themselves in ac- 
claiming him a master of style and vocal 
technique. One went so far as to state 
that Bonci controlled his voice with the 
same degree of skill with which Rosenthal 
played the plano. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that the actual quality of his voice 
was not comparable to Caruso’s, and a 
few dissenters pointed out that Bonci suf- 
fered ever so slightly from the bleat (not 
wobble) that characterized so many Italian 
tenors of the older generation. Bonci won 
a great and deserved success here, but he 
never outshone Caruso, with whom he 
never should have been compared in the 
first place as the two artists developed in 
opposite directions and represented dif- 
ferent ideals of vocal expression. 

A few years ago the late Pitts Sanborn 
concluded an admiring article about 
Bonci with the flat statement that he had 
never made a good phonograph record. 
Most collectors will agree with the ren- 
owned critic, I think, for admirers of the 
tenors discs are in the minority. 

Having heard and read so much praise 
of Bonci’s singing, I approached his re- 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BACH (arr. Mitropoulos): Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor (3 sides), and BACH 
(arr. Boessenroth): Wir glaxben all’ an 
einen Gott (Chorale-Prelude) (1 side); 
played by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. Columbia set X or MX-244, 
two discs, price $2.50. 

A The Fugue, known as the “Great G 

minor,” has been recorded by Stokowski 

in an orchestral arrangement of his own. 

The Fantasia and Fugue are included in 

the first Bach Organ Set, played by 

Schweitzer; the French organist, Edouard 

Commette, has also recorded both com- 

positions, on separate discs. The G 

minor Fantasia is considered by most 

writers on Bach as the finest of all his 
works in this type of improvisatory form; 
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Harvey Grace calls it “a remarkable ex- 
ample of ordered freedom.” The Fugue 
has an exulted sweep and the handling 
of the voices shows an impressive freedom 
which allows for clarity of line, making 
the composition easy to follow. Bach 
wrote the work in his thirty-fifth year 
(1720) and played it at Hamburg where 
he had gone to obtain a position as .or- 
ganist. 

Bach transcriptions are ever a source of 
controversy, yet one can hardly hear the 
great organ works and not concede that 
they cry out in their architectural splendor 
for a more varied instrumental treatment 
The wise listener will judge transcriptions 
on their own merits: whether the char- 
acter of the treatment at hand is suitable 
or unsuitable to Back’s thought and inten- 
tions. The orchestration here is resource- 
ful, it allows for sonorous climactic ef- 
fects and a rather unusual sensitivity of 
expression (at the opening of the second 
side of the recording). Mitropoulos shows 
both in his instrumentation and in his 
conducting his extraordinary qualities as a 
technician; there is clarity of line in the 
performance and a firm hand at the ors 
chestral rein. He does not go in for spec- 
tacular contrasts, but unfolds the whole 
score with an unyelding honesty. I find 
his straightforwardness more praiseworthy 
than some of the inflated and lush trans- 
criptions of Bach that have gained wide 
favor on discs. Certainly Mr. Mitropoulos 
has accomplished a more admirable trans- 
cription than did Elgar in his streamlin- 
ing of the Fantasia and Fugue in C minor. 
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It is true that Stokowski gives a more 
forceful account of the Fugue, but the ab- 
sence of the Fantasia, and the fact that a 
10-inch disc was used in the Stokowski re- 
cording, throws the balance of favor to this 
version. The arrangement of the Chorale- 
Prelude by Herman Boessenroth, librarian 
and trumpet-player of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, is less persuasive in my estima- 
tion than the Stokowski version, but it is 
not an unacceptable encore to the larger 
work. The orchestra is resonantly recorded 


here. —P. H. R. 
BACH: Fugue in G minor (The Little G 
minor Fugue); and STILL: Scherzo 


from Afro-American Symphony; play- 
ed by the All-American Orchestra, di- 
rection of Leopold Stokowski. Colum- 
bia disc 11992-D, price $1.00 


A The fugue was recorded by Stokowski 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1931 
(Victor disc 7437). The Scherzo was pre- 
viously recorded ty Hanson and the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony (Victor disc 
2059—now withdrawn). Stokowski’s trans- 
cription of the fugue is one of his best 
Bach arrangements; his use of brasses, 
which obtain for him the sharpest and 
clearest enunciation of the fugal lines, af- 
firms the strength of Bach’s imposing 
musical thought; this fugue should be 
termed the “Great Little Fugue.” Natur- 
ally, Stokowski treats the work in a vir- 
tuoso manner, but this is music which de- 
mands that sort of treatment. 

The Scherzo by the Negro composer 
William Grant Still is a strange companion 
for Bach; it is highly energetic and coarse- 
grained, with the idiomatic characteristics 
of Negro dance music. It relies principaliy 
upon its rhythmic pulse and instrumenta- 
tion for effect, rather than upon its them- 
tic material, which is negligible. Stokow- 
ski has performed the symphony a num- 
ber of time with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and apparently he must have played 
it in his tour across country with the All- 
American Orchestra. 

This is one of the best recordings of 
the All-American I have heard. The tugue 
is brilliantly played and reproduced, with 
a stunningly realized crescendo which the 
older recording did not have. The effect 
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of exultation in the climactic finale is 
truly stirring. Stokowski gives a more 
scintillating performance of Still’s Scherzo 
than Hanson did, and the recording is 
dynamically well achieved. —P. H. R 
FAMOUS OVERTURES: Don Giovanni 

(Mozart); The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave) 

(Mendelssohn); The Merry Wives of 


Windsor (Nicolai); Roman Carnival 
(Berlioz); played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 


Thomas Beecham. Columbia set MM- 
552, price $450. 

MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro—Over- 
ture; played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and HANDEL: The Mes- 
siah—Pastoral Symphony; played by 
unnamed orchestra, direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia disc 71606- 
D, price $1.00. 





A This round-up of Beecham’s art from 
the Columbia catalogue cannot fail to 
please record buyers. It has been gener- 
ally conceded by most reviewers that Bee- 
cham’s performances of the five overtures 
are among, if not, the best available on 
records. Years ago Columbia issued a disc 
containing the Overture and the Pastoral 
Symphony from Beecham’s almost com- 
plete recording of The Messiah, made a 
decade and a half ago. Re-pressing the 
Pastoral Symphony again was a good idea, 
for this is one of Handel’s noblest and 
most expressive interludes. Unfortunately, 
the Beecham version, although well played, 
does not have quite the magic to be found 
in the Stokowski rendition. Neither in the 
quality of the orchestra nor in that of the 
recording does Beecham’s disc equal the 
Philadelphia. Curiously, the latter record- 
ing dates from 1930. —P. H. R. 


FERNANDEZ: Bataque; and HOWE: 
Stars; played by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Hans Kindler. 
Victor disc 11-8608, price $1.00. 


Alt is gratifying to find one of our large 
orchestras playing Mary Howe's miniature 
tone poem, which is a surprisingly im- 
pressive and atmospheric work considering 
its brevity and thematic economy. The 
composer tells us that it was inspired by 
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“the gradually overwhelming effect of the 
dome of a starry night—its peace, beauty 
and space. A crashing sense of great 
rhythms is felt, and then the emergence 
once more into the all-embracing peace 
and space.” Mrs. Howe originally scored 
this work for chamber orchestra, and a 
recording of it was issued by New Music 
Recording in February 1941, played by a 
small orchestra conducted by Quinto Mag- 
anini. Mr. Kindler gives it a telling per- 
formance here, which is backed up by rich 
recording. 

The tone poem by Oscar Lorenzo Fer- 
nandez, the Brazilian composer, may be 
more sure-fire material, but it does not 
seem to me to be as original. It exploits 
primitive rhythms, said to be of African 
origin, and pursues a dance pattern. It is 
lushly scored and Mr. Kindler does not 
let us forget this. —P. H. R. 


HANSON: Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
Opus 21 (Nordic); played by the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Howard Hanson. Victor set 
M or DM-973, there discs, price $3.50. 


A This set was not received in time to 
meet our deadline. It will be reviewed 
next month. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
—Musical excerpts from the symphonic 
repertoire, illustrating the principal in- 
struments of the modern symphony or- 
chestra. Columbia set X250, two discs, 
price $2.50. 

A The old method of recording the vari- 

ous instruments of the orchestra, each as 

an individual unit, has been discarded 
here. The instruments are shown off in 
the excerpts here as used by different 
composers in various ways. The illustra- 
tions have all been selected from record- 
ings of symphonic and other works in the 
Columbia catalogue. Thus, we find the 
first violin illustrated in the solo passage 
from the last movement of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow's Scheherazade, as heard in the re- 
cording by the Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Rodzinski; and the viola 
is illustrated by a pasage played by Wil- 
liam Primrose in the Handel-Casadesus 
Viola Concerto recording, etc. A masculine 
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voice clearly announces the instruments 
and provides a few relevant comments. 
The whole has been very well conceived 
and executed and provides a more imagin- 
ative method for the listener who is anxi- 
ous to know something about the quality 
of each instrument and how it sounds in 
association with others. There are nineteen 
excerpts in all. The notes are informative 
and the recording although uneven is satis- 
factory. This set, we are given to under- 
stand, is issued in conjunction with the 
book Evenings With Music, by Syd Skolsky 
(pubblished recently by Dutton)—P.H.R. 


WEBER (arr. Dubensky): Waltz; and 
STRAUSS, Johann: Voices of Spring; 
played by the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 
Victor disc 11-8609, price $1.00. 


A The two-minute Weber waltz is a sheer 
delight. Weber wrote quite a number of 
waltzes for the piano, which arrangers 
might do well to look up. Whether it is 
due to Dubensky or to Weber, I cannot 
say, but the impression I get here is that 
Johann Strauss got an idea or two from 
Weber. Sevitzky’s performance of the ubi- 
quitous Voices of Spring reveals some 
niceties of phrasing but on the whole not 
much imagination; he does not achieve 
sufficiet contrast between the various waltz 
patterns. Jerome Pastene in his article on 
Johann Strauss (see issue of the American 
Music Lover for September 1942) gave 
the palm to George Szell’s recording of 
this waltz above all others (Victor disc 
13597). Mr. Sevitzsky does not begin to 
challenge Mr. Szell. The recording here is 
eminently satisfactory. —P. G. 





Concerto 








RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 4 in 
G minor, Opus 40; played by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, direction of Eugene Orman- 
dy. Victor set DM-972, four discs, 
price $4.50. 

A This fourth and last concerto of the 

composer was written in France in 1926 

and first played on March 1927, at a con- 

cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
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Leopold Stokowski conducting. Subse- 
quently, Rachmaninoff remodelled the 
work, as he did so many others he wrote, 
and it is the revised version that is per- 
formed here. Although there are hints 
of more modern style in the writing, the 
prevailing feeling is still romantic. The 
opening movement lacks a marked char- 
acter, and suggests Rachmaninoff the im- 
proviser at work; true it possesses sharp 
contrasts in rhythm and sentiment, but 
these seem less convincingly set forth than 
in earlier works. The Largo suggests a 
compromise with the composer's usual ro- 
mantic sentimentality; it too, in my essti- 
mation, lacks a marked character. The 
finale on the other hand has a better de- 
fined contour; there is a more direct emo- 
tional energy, a fervor which builds for 
excitement and spontaneous applause 
(pianists will be grateful for this). Once 
again Rachmaninoff achieves a richly col- 
ored palette, but despite some more modern 
harmonic effects he remains in his orches- 
tration closer to the romantics of the turn 
of the century than to the composers of 
modern times. In this, we might say, 
Rachmaninoff was true to himself. 

With Rachmaninoff playing here in a 
brilliant and forceful manner, belying his 
years and his illness (the recording was 
made in 1941, two years before his 
death), there is every reason to applaud 
his artistry. If that artistry seem less pur- 
posefully exploited than it has been upon 
other occasions this should not blind us 
to its worthy qualities. What the future 
will hold for this work one cannot pre- 
dict; certainly it shows the pianist off to 
great advantage and since a concerto was 
created primarily for that reason it is al- 
most certain that some pianists will add 
this opus to their rereptoire. 

Mr. Ormandy has provided the com- 
poser with a brilliant exposition of the 
orchestral part. From the standpoint of 
reproduction the work is not quite all it 
should be; there is strong evidence that 
the recording is over-cut and some of the 
climaxes are not as cleanly reproduced as 
one would like them to be. One suspects 
that all this was known and admitted by 
the artists and the recorders, hence the 
period of time that elapsed before the 
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recording was released. But since the com- 
poser is no longer with us, it is only right 
that this performance should have been 
put forth. —P. H. R. 


TCHAIKOWSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Opus 23; played by Egon 
Petri (piano) and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction of Walter 
Goehr. Columbia, set M or MM-318, 
four discs, price $4.50. 


A A new issue of the set originally is- 
sued in May 1938, now provided with a 
fine cover design by the artist Steinweiss. 
Although it has been generally conceded 
that the most satisfactory performance of 
this work from the temperamental aspect 
is the one by Rubinstein, I am acquainted 
with a great many musicians who admire 
this performance for its musical honesty 
and for the better balanced recording. 
The Horowitz-Toscanini performance is in 
a class by itself; although brilliantly re- 
corded, the balance between the piano and 
orchestra is faulty. Of it our valued con- 
tributor Harold Schonberg has pertinently 
said: “Horowitz and Toscanini seem to 
perform with an objective brilliance in an 
attempt to get away from the conventional 
sentimentality of the music.” Petri does 
the same thing in another way: he tends 
to treat the work more seriously than the 
other pianists and to subordinate the vir- 
tuoso elements to structure. His splendid 
musicianship, a musicianship of intellect 
as well as emotion, is evidenced through- 
out the entire work. The drama of the first 
movement is outlined but not emphasized; 
the second movement is played with con- 
trolled legato without stress of sentiment, 
and the finale is clearly presented in an 
admirable if more dignified manner than 
most perform it. Whether this restraint 
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belongs to Tchaikowsky or not will always 
be a moot question. I must confess I find 
it refreshing and enjoyable, but then I am 
not a Tchaikovsky addict. —P. H. R. 





Instrumental 





BEETHOVEN: Duet in E flat for Viola 
and Cello (Duett mit zwei obligaten 
Augenglassern); played by William 
Primrose and Emanuel Feuermann. Vic- 
tor disc 11-8620, price $1.00 


A Beethoven wrote this work in 1796 
purely for fun, giving it the whimisical 
title of “Duet with two obligato eye- 
glasses”. It is hardly first-rate Beethoven, 
being for one thing repetitious, but it af- 
fords some effective drollery for the play- 
ers. It is the playing of the two artists 
that seems to me to be the prime asset 
of this recording. Yet, admirable as this 
is tonally, 1, for one, feel that the humor 
could have been pointed up, particularly 
in the viola part. The recording is real- 
istic and well balanced. —P. H. R. 


BRAHMS: Ballade in G minor, opus 118, 
No. 3; and ALBENIZ (arr. Rubinstein): 
Navarra; played by Artur Rubinstein 
(piano). Victor disc 11-8622, $1.00. 


A The spirit of Schumann was at Brahms’ 
elbow when he wrote his Ballade in G 
minor, and yet it is characteristic of his 
late piano writing. The music suggests 
reflections of times past, and despite the 
aiming for youthful buoyancy the mood is 
pensive and almost elegiac. The way that 
Brahms interrupts the rhythmic flow at 
the end of the first section by a sustained 
chord of two beats in the right hand is a 
master stroke; there is a note of resigna- 
tion in this transition from the buoyant 
energy of the initial part of the composi- 
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tion to the quiet lied-like middle section. 
Rubinstein tends to bounce ‘the opening 
section of the music more than any other 
pianist I have heard. His handling of the 
transition passage mentioned above is par- 
ticularly admirable, and his playing of the 
tender middle section is sensitive and af- 
fectionate. My own preference among 
performances of this piece goes to the re- 
cording made by the talented Australian 
pianist Eileen Joyce. From the standpoint 
of reproduction, however, this is a better 


job. 


Years ago Rubinstein made another re- 
cording of Albeniz’s Navarra (Victor disc 
7249—circa 1930), a composition which 
was uncompleted at the composer's death. 
In the interim the pianist has made a more 
elaborate arrangement of this composi- 
tion which he has successfully used in con- 
cert. This new arraingement brings into 
play a more virtuoso and substantial bass 
and tends to supply a fulness in climactic 
passages where the published version, fin- 
ished by de Sévérac, was thinner bodied. 
Rubinstein has a real flair for this type 
of music: he has the essential rhythmic 
élan and fire and the kind of caressing 
tone that suits its sentiment. He should 
record the complete Iberia Suite. Part of 
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it he made some years ago, but the whole 
suite needs a modern recording. The re- 
production here is extremely good. 


—P. H. R. 





Voice 





BORODINO (Russian Patriotic Song), 
and Kanavoushka (Oh, You dearest 
brook of mine); sung by the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Choir, Nicholas 
Kostrukoff, conductor. Victor 10-inch 
disc 10-1115, price 75c. 


A Everything with this fine choir is 
showmanship. Here, we have the splendid 
military precision that characterizes all of 
Russian Cossack Choirs. Maybe a Rus- 
sian-born listener can differentiate among 
these choirs, but to me they sound more 
or less alike; visually there is, of course, 
some difference, and, of course, the per- 
sonialities of the leaders vary. But, heard 
from records, it seems to me it’s all the 
same sort of technique and showmanship. 
The Russian Patriotic War Song it a rous- 
ing affair; one would like to know its 
words but one suspects they are not of 
great importance. Kanavoushka is a song 
imitation of the Russian accordion, re- 
quiring some tricky effects which the 
choir produces without effort and with- 
out the suggestion of a smile. It is all very 
Russian, as Philip Miller used to say, and 
very well done; the recording is excellent. 


—P. G. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS: Water Boy (arr. 
Avery Robinson), and Go Down Moses 
(arr. Burleigh); sung by Norman Gor- 
don (bass) with piano accompaniment 
by Karl Kritz. Victor 10-inch disc 10- 
1114, price 75c. 

A The American basso reveals an ap- 

preciable insight into the singing of these 

Spirituals. He conveys the racial spirit, 

a fine feeling and an appropriate fervor, 

and proves that a bass singer can make 

every word understandable. Perhaps the 
best compliment we could pay Mr. Cor- 
don, is to say that in our enjoyment of 
his singing we forgot about all other re- 
cordings of these songs extant. Mr. Kritz 
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admirably matches the singer's moods, 
giving solid pianistic support in all the 
climaxes, The recording is excellent. 


—P. G. 


AN OPERATIC RECITAL: Norma-Casta 
diva, and La Sonnambula — Ah! non 
credea mirarti (Bellini) (disc 9105-M); 
La Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio 
Dio, and La Traviata—Addio del pas- 
sato (Verdi) (disc 9106-M); Andrea 
Chenier — La mamma morte (Giorda- 
no), and La Boheme — Mi chiamano 
Mimi (Puccini) (disc 9107-M); L’Ar- 
lesiana—Esser madre é inferno (Cilea), 
and Mefistofele—L’Altra notte in fondo 
al mare (Boito) (disc 9108-M); sung 
by Claudia Muzio (soprano) with Or- 
chestra, conducted by Lorenzo Molajoli. 
Columbia set M-259, price $4.50. 


A Originally released in July 1936 as a 
memorial album to Claudia Muzio, who 
died suddenly in her forty-sixth year 
at Rome in May of that year, this set of 
selections illustrating Muzio’s superb ar- 
tistry as an operatic singer has been wide- 
ly acclamied by all admirers of great sing- 
ing. Since the editor has written the notes 
for the album, it might be well to quote 
from Mr. A. P. DeWeese’s original re- 
view. 

“This album well represents the voice, 
the versatility, and the rare artistry of 
Claudia Muzio. 


“The eight arias, with the exception of 
the one from L’Arlesiana, are well nigh 
high spots from standard 19-century 
Italian opera. The Casta diva is caressingly 
sung with a fine feeling for the sustained 
classic line, and with fuller voice than 
Ponselle chose to use in her fine record- 
ing. A perfect Casta diva is still a goal for 
the future, but this is probably the near- 
est approach yet to be found on records. 
The pathetic Ah! non credea mirarti is 
usually sung by a fragile voice; Muzio 
treats nothing halfheartedly. Here, she 
shows the real dramatic power inherent 
in Bellini’s score, which some unpercep- 
tive critics aver to find tinkly. It is to her 
credit that she gains the effect of pure 
singing, rather than exaggerated emotion- 
alism. 
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“The Pace, pace, mio Dio fares well 
with any adequate dramatic soprano, so, 
as a matter of course, Muzio could not 
possibly let us down. The Addio del pas- 
sato shows the singer in one of her most 
celebrated parts. The way in which her 
rich speaking voice utters the spoken lines 
of the dying Violetta, followed by a dra- 
matically significant phrasing of the aria, 
makes us see the heroine as a completely 
crushed human being whose sorrows we 
perforce share. Muzio does not spare 
either herself or us by softening the real- 
ism of the scene.” 

Muzio’s singing of the aria of Andrea 
Chenier is unmatched on records, and het 
handling of the crazed Margherita’s aria 
from Mefistofele illustrates her ability to 
create drama in restraint. The aria of 
Mimi is voiced with beautiful lyric qual- 
ity, and the unfamiliar air from L’Arle- 
siana is rewarding for the full rich quality 
of her voice against the orchestra. There 
seems to be no information available any- 
where on this last aria; neither the score 
nor the libretto could be found. Those 
who admire fine operatic singing will find 
a rewarding harvest in this album; as M:. 
DeWeese said, “the set is destined to stand 
as a perpetual tribute and reminder of 
Muzio'’s magnificent art.” —P. G. 


NUTILE: Mamma mia che vo’ sape?; 
FILIPPI: E/ Ti; BUZZI-PECCIA: Sere- 
nata Gelata; sung by Salvatore Bacca- 
loni (basso-buffo) with Pietro Cimara 
at the piano. Columbia disc 7109-D, 
price $1.00. 


A Whar Baccaloni does with these fam- 
iliar and popular Italian songs is more 
remarkable for characterization than it is 
for fine singing. One might say that Bac- 
caloni acts with his voice, for he does not 
hesitate to inflect words to get an effect 
or catch a laugh without regard as to 
whether the resulting tone-color bears any 
relation to what has gone before. Mamma 
mia is a Neapolitan song Caruso was fond 
of singing; it is here treated in a style that 
really belongs more to the theatre than 
the concert hall. For those who speak 
Italian Baccaloni’s excellent diction will 
doubtless provide a chuckle or two. Ci- 


mara provides the basso with knowing 
accompaniments, and the recording is 
good. —Z. G. 


THE WAYFARING STRANGER : 
Twelve Folk Songs; sung by Burl Ives. 
Columbia set C-103, four 10-inch discs, 
price $3.50. 


A If I remember correctly Burl Ives 
some years ago did a set of recordings for 
Ckeh which were parallel to these. This 
may well be the same album set, although 
Columbia does not tell us that. It makes 
little difference, for here again we have 
a group of folk songs sung as only Burl 
Ives can sing them. In April of this year, 
I reviewed a group of recordings by Ives 
which Asch Records put out. My enthu- 
siasm for that set has been shared my 
many others, judging from letters and 
remarks made to me. Burl Ives is, as one 
friend of ours puts it, the best one-man 
show in his field. And what a field! It 
truy seems unlimited. Every year the in- 
terest in the plain songs of our people 
grows stronger. 


Burl Ives ranks very high among our 
folk singers. Columbia in its notes here 
tells us that some time ago, MacKinley 
Kantor, the writer, introduced Burl Ives 
to Carl Sandburg saying that it was a great 
satisfaction to him to bring together the 
greatest living ballad singers born in the 
19th and 20th centuries—Sandburg and 
Ives. To which Sanduburg replied: “Burl 
Ives is the mightiest ballad singer born 
in any century!”I share Mr. Sandburg’s 
admiration of the singer. Space does not 
permit me to discourse at length about 
the songs here; suffice it to say they form 
a fascinating collection, far more varied 
than the Asch set and just as good. Since 
there is no duplication in the two sets 
anyone admiring Ives would be unlikely 
not to want both albums. The songs, for 
which Columbia unfortunately has not 
provided the words, are: Wee Cooper O’ 
Fife, Riddle Song, Cowboy's Lament, Tam 
Pierce, 1 Know Where I'm Going, I Know 
My Love, Peter Gray, Sweet Betsy from 
Pike, On Top of Old Smoky, Darlin’ Cory, 
Leather-Winged Bat, Cotton-Eyed Joe. 
The recording here is good. —P. H. .R 
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